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WELCOME BWOA MEMBERS AND NEWSLETTER SUBSCRIBERS, OLD AND 
NEW TO OUR 1980-81 MEMBERSHIP YEAR: 


Renewals are streaming in daily now. New women by the scores are calling and writing to 
BWOA to learn more about what we do and who we are. Part of this newsletter will address 
that question: Who BWOA is, and what it does. We feel this is a good time to reprint our 
statement of purpose. We have done that in this issue. This is a time to look at where 
we have tron. We have done that in this issue - 

But this is also a time to take stock of 
where we are, and where we want to go from here. This editorial is a beginning effort 
to start a dialogue to do that. The decade of the 80's brings with it all of the problems 
we tried to struggle with in the 70's, and in the 60's: Racism, sexism, record unemployment 
and general economic instability, crime in our communities, the disintegration of families, 
the isolation of individuals, the ever-present threat of nuclear holocaust, the embarrass- 
ment of inept politicians, the disgrace of lousy schools, the stigma of polluted air, 
shameful health care systems, etc... etc... etc... the litany goes on... and on... and on... 
Defining the problems is not the real test for us now. The biggest single challenge of the 
80's for us as Black women is what we do about where we are, and how we do it. 
We who are Black women need to examine and re-examine our goals, to assess and re-assess 
the kind of imperfect society we live in, and to dedicate and re-dedicate ourselves in- 
dividually and collectively to ceaseless struggle against societal barriers that separate 
us from our full potential. We must start support groups... and work in coalition efforts 
with other groups... and NETWORK...NETWORK...NETWORK, across the state, the country, the 
world. 
BWOA has pad in the forefront of that kind of struggle since its founding in 1973. Its 
past is glorious, and undeniable. But proud as we are of that past, it is history. The 
problems are still with us, and worsening. We need now to affirm our determination to do 
more in the future than we have done in the past, to make BWOA even more relevant to the 
lives of Black women, to re-assert the vital role that Black women have always played in 
the womens movement, in the civil rightS movement, and in the world struggle for human 
rights. WE NEED TO CREATE A VISION ... of the kind of world we want, and of our place it 


XX Special ee , Se hbatics 

he August issue of "What It Is" will carry a special article on the 
Susie situation in Zimbabwe written by Ida Strickland, 

the Third World Fund, who recently returned from a visit to that 


Director of 
African nation. 


Bia LESE WE FORGET... 


()rcamzen STATEMENT OF PURPOSE AND ACTIVITIES 


FOR CTION BLACK WOMEN ORGANIZED FOR ACTION 


BLACK: We are Black, and therefore imbedded in our consciousness is commitment 
to the struggle of Black people for identity and involvement in decisions 
that affect our lives and the lives of other generations of Black people 
who will follow us. 


We are Women, and therefore aware of the sometimes blatant, waste of 


the talents and energies of Black women because this society has decreed 
a place for us. 


ORGANIZED:We are Organized, because we recognize that only together, only by pooling: 
our talents and resources, cam we make major change in the institutions 


which have limited our opportunities and stifled our growth as human 
beings. 


FOR 
ACTION: We are For Action, because we believe that the time for rhetoric is past; 


that the skills of Black women can best be put to use in a variety of 
ways to change the society; that, in the political world in which we live, 
involvement for Black women must go beyond the traditional fundraising 
and into the full gamut of activities that make up the political process 
which affects our lives in so many ways. 

WE ARE BLACK WOMEN ORGANIZED FOR ACTION 
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What we are doing: 


Organizing a talent bank of Black women whose skills and abilities can be put 
to use on boards and commissions, in political office, in community training 


Monitoring the activities of political structures which have important decision 
making over our lives -- e.g. City Councils, Boards of Supervisors, Boards 
of Education, etc. 


Educating Slack women, on a non-partisan basis, on the totality of politics and 
the techniques for influencing decision-making. 


Giving Black women an opportunity to learn by doing; offering more and more 
Black women opportunities to exercise leadership and to plan and execute programs; 
sharing our knowledge and skills. 


Encouraging Black women to run for office at all levels of the political structure. 


WE INTEND TO WORK TO DEVELOP A CONSCIOUSNESS IN BLACK WOMEN THAT 
POLITICS IS A 365 DAYS A YEAR ACTIVITY, IN WHICH WE MUST ALL PARTICIPATE 
IF WE ARE TO SURVIVE AND TO PROGRESS. 2 


HEALTH HOTLINE 


VITAMIN A. SINUS RELIEF 

Since the end of last summer, 
reports a reader of Prevention 
magazine, I have had a very 
miserable case of sinus. To keep 
it from bothering me I would use 
some decongestant spray every couple 
of hours. This would only help 
temporarily, and I soon found my- 
self using two to three bottles a 
month - way too much. I knew that 
this was not good for me so I went 
to my doctor. He gave me some — 
antihistamines to take once a night. 
They didn't help much either. All 
the time, my condition was getting 
worse. I couldn't breathe thru my 
nose at all, and my head felt like 
a ball of steel. To make things 
worse, I had developed postnasal 

ip. 
is Then I heard about Vitamin A 
as relief for this problem. I 
immediately went out and purchased 
a bottle of Vitamin A supplements 
and began taking 25,000 I.U. a 
day. Within a week there appeared 
a noticeable improvement in my 
breathing, and in two weeks my 
sinus problems had disappeared 
completely, along with my post- 
nasal drip. 


ALL YOU VALIUM USERS, PLEASE READ 
THIS! B-COMPLEX FOR THE NERVES 

A reader of Prevention Magazine 
states: "For about five months, my 
health and especially my nerves were 
steadily going downhill. Every 
morning I got up with an anxiety 
attack and a severe nervous stomach. 
I couldn't even eat until noon. I 
felt like I was going to scream for 
no reason. This eventually caused me 
to quit my job, and really messed my 
marriage up. I was seriously think- 
ing of going to a physhiatrist for 
help, but I couldn't afford it. 

Than I heard about the importance 
of B Vitamins for the nerves and the 
nervous system. I started taking 
Bl, B2, calcium, magnesium and niacin, 


nd I've never felt better in my life! 
PPG VO peseewint paaege Therese 
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Rita Myers 
Marilyn Morris 
Lea Stewart 
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PATRICIA HARRIS 


The following is an excerpt from a 
speech made by HEW Secretary Patricia 
Harris before the Professional Womens! 
Alliance in San Fhancisco: 

-The time has come for Americans- 
men and women-who support programs of 
social justice to speak up. We must 

stop acting embarrassed about efforts 

to combat poverty. We must stop let- 
ting crude racial code words -like 
"Welfare Queen" - go unchallenged. We 
must start insisting that social and 
economic justice belongs at the top of 
the nation's agenda..... 

A few of the nation's leaders, 
carry the fight alone. It will take all 
of us - millions of us in thousands of 
communities- to reinforce the nation's 
best instincts - to keep alive the 
promise of opportunity. 

As women, we belong in that fight. We 
must see ourselves as the vanguard, not 
the entire army. We must enlist men in 
this movement.....the"new girl network" 
should be seen as an interim strategy. 
I seek to build a network of the compe- 
tent and the caring, and I want that 
network to consist of men and women, 
Blacks, whites, ygllows, and browns. 


continue page 10 
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BLACK WOMEN ORGANIZED FOR ACTIUN 
R ‘ ~ 
GOUNTDOWN TO: | se setae 
Effective July 1, 1980 to June 30, 1981 
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CITY STATE ZIP 
TELEPHONE. .(H) (0) 


Send To: P.O. Box 15072, San Francisco 94115 


MAKE CHECKS PSYASLE TO: BwWOoA 


Members and Friends! It's Remember, dues are on a 
time to RENEW. This is the sliding scale, from $15 
last newsletter that you to $25 for the year. Dues 
will receive under your cover the costs of printing 
old membership (1979-80). and mailing our newsletter, 
Send in those checks now our telephone answering 
and let us know of any service, correspondence, and 
changes in your address, other services provided by 
telephone number,etc. We BWOA. We need your support! 
are now revising our mem- 
bership lists for the new Checks should be sent to: 
membership year. BWOA, PO Box 15072, 

S.F. 94215. 
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INC of the Little Sisters are Black, 
BWOA and other Black women's organi- 
zations need to begin to come to 
grips with this reality and do some- 
thing about it. Our children are our 
-.eneeds you and/or someone you know. futures 
San Francisco Big Sisters (SFBS) has There is also a need for Third World 
been in existence since 1977. Since input on the Board of Directors of 
that time they have matched over 100 SFBS. Board positions are open to 
Big and Little Sisters. both women and men. 
Currently there is a tremendous need If you are interested, or if you know 
for minority Big Sisters. SFBS has of someone who is, contact: 
about fifty Black Little Sisters who San Francisco Big Sisters 
are waiting to be matched. Nearly 149 Ninth Street, 
85% of the women who volunteer to be San Francisco, Ca. 94103 
Big Sisters are white. Yet over 40% Tele: (415) 552-6220 
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In 1969 her name was Janice Porter. 
She was 15 years old, unmarried and 
pregnant. Today she is Ahimsa 
Sumchai, wife of an electronics 
engineer, mother of two children, 
and a medical student who plans to 
become a neurosurgeon. 


The story of how the Janice Porter 
of eleven years ago became the Ahimsa 
Sumchai of today is nothing short of 
inspirational. However, the petite 
young women modestly resists prasie 
for her accomplishments. Instead, 
she says none of it could have 
happened without Mount Zion. 

Her father took her to Dr. Thuml 
Banks, a Mount Zion attending 
obstetrician. Dr. Banks referred 
Ahimsa to the teenage mother pro- 
gram, a division of Mount Zion's 
children and youth project which 
provides comprehensive health care 
to San Francisco children. The 
children and youth project is par- 
tially funded by federal Title V money 
through the Maternal and Child Health 
Division of the State Department of 
Health Services. The teenage mother 
program (TAM) is operated cooperative- 
ly with the San Francisco Unified 


School District and the young women 
referred to the program attend daily 
classes at Mount Zion. 


"School was an important option for 
me," Ahimsa says, "I didn't want to 
stay home and watch television, and I 
was glad there was a place I could 
still gomtcouschool) 


It was the health education sessions 
that began to shift the direction of 
Janice Porter's life. Structured to 
allay the fear of childbirth, the pro- 
gram presented to the young mothers in- 
cluded the physiology of pregnancy along 
with instruction in hygiene, dental care 
and nutrition. 


"I was enthralled by the biology of 
it all." Ahimsa recalls. "I read 
everything I could get my hands on 
about how the body works. I began to 
develop an appreciation of how life 
happens." 


Something more subtle was also 
taking place in her mind - something 
she didn't totally perceive at the 
time. "I began to be aware of a 
world outside the one I knew. Many 
of the people running the TAM program 
were Black - the doctor, the social 
worker and the hygienist. I had 
never seen a Black person working in 
a professional capacity." 


Janice Porter spent five months in 
the TAM program until her son James 
was born - "without fear" as she puts 
it - and she brought him back to the 
well baby clinc for two months 
following his birth. After her 
"graduation" from the program, she 
married the baby's father and re-. 
turned to school. 


But something had changed. The 
young moth@ég attending classes at 
Woodrow Wilson High School had new 
goals - goals her young husband 
coulden't understand. Education had 
become a necessity and she strived 
for academic excellence. Her coun- 
selors advised her to consider college 
and she applied for scholarships. 
Along with her acceptance to college 
came the dissolution of her marriage. 


She was forced to make a career 
decision in 1973 when her mother 


Ahimsa Sumchai enjoys a rare study break at home with her family. 


committed suicide. "I suddenly knew 
I had to take a major responsibility 
and I decided right then I was going 
to be a doctor. My mother had mental 
problems for years and her suicide 
made me realize I wanted to learn 

how such things could happen. I 
think I even decided then to be a 
neurosurgeon.” 


With her goals now defined, she 
changed her major to physiology and 
behavioral biology, adding a fifth 
year to her undergraduate schooling. 
It would seem enough challenge at 
this point to face the prospect OL, 
getting into medical school and 
finding the financing. But her life 
took another fateful turn. She met 
and married Mujahidun Sumchai, a 
fellow student and legally changed 
her given name to Ahimsa, a Hindu 
word meaning no killing. 


Upon acceptance into medical school 
at the University of California San 


Francisco, Ahimsa faced a new dilemma. 
"I wanted to have another baby. I knew 
if I waited until I finished medical 
school it would be six or seven years 
before I could even think about it. 
But there was no doubt in my mind I 
wanted to go to school." Never con- 
sidering that it might be more than 
she could handle, she decided to go 
ahead with having a baby. Her 

second son, Ankhnaton, was born at 
Mount Zion October 92 -TOTTF ta Sunday. 
On Tuesday, she was back in class at 
the medical school. 


During the first two years of 
medical school, which was devoted 
to academic subjects, Ahimsa thought 
she had finally exceeded her limits. 
"Dragging two kids along through 
medical school nearly broke me 
down," she remembers. 


Of course she didn't break down 
and last fall, as a third year student, 
she began her clinical training at the 
university's teaching hospitals. The 
struggle is now paying off. 


This spring Ahimsa returned to Mount 
Zion - as a medical student enrolled in 
the core surgery curriculum. "It's 
so ironic being here," she says with 
tears in her eyes. "This is truly 
a place of hope for me. 


"Since I started medical school 
I've been in several hospitals and 
I've seen people I grew up with 
brought into emergency rooms near 
death from violence or drugs. I 
could have been one of them. Instead, 
I'm back walking the halls of Mount 
Zion and telling myself "I'm going 
to be a doctor." 


The historic federal lawsuit Scott vs. 
Hart, filed in 1976 by women attorneys 
at the Legal Aid Society of Alameda 


County on behalf of battered women, and 


settled out of court in November 1979, 


started because a Black legal secretary 


decided she had had enough of being 
beaten by her husband. 

Unable to get police protection, Gwen 
Owens, after repeated beatings by her 
husband, went to a Black woman 
attorney in her office for help. The 
attorney Eva Patterson, discovered a 
pattern of calls for help to her 
office by battered women who had found 
the police unresponsive. 

Linda Aubrey, for example, another 
plaintiff in the suit, had also 

come to Ms. Patterson for help. She 
said her husband beat her, badly in- 
juring her face and perforating her 
ear drum. "When the officer came 


he said he didn't think it was serious. 


I called the police again and they 
still didn't do anything. They 

said if things were serious enough I 
should file charges with the district 
attorney's office. The DA's office 
told me they didn't think it was 
serious either. I had nowhere else 
to go, so I came to Legal Aid." 

Like Aubrey, Gwen Owens found that 
the police did nothing when the 
needed help. "My husband had a gun 
and had chased my eleven year old 

son into his room. He was beating 
me, and the neighbors called the 
police. When they came, he went to 
the door and cursed at them. They 
didn't ask me anything, even whether 
or not I was hurt. They told him 

to coof off, and left without taking 
the gun away. They left me there with 
him and the gun. He beat me again 
after they left." 

In another instance, a husband 
actually handed his wife the tele- 
phone during a beating, taunting her 
to call the police if she wanted 
because he knew they would do nothing. 
Patterson decided that since their 
office did not do restraining orders 
at that time, the only recourse was 

to file a lawsuit. She began to re- 
search the issues to prepare the suit. 
"We had to do something. It seemed 
so unfair. The Legal Aid Society was 
committed to bringing law reform 


DoMEstic VIOLENCE 


‘actions to change the law or the 
reality for citizens. This was a 
good example. I consider myself to 
be a feminist, and I saw it was an 
issue of sexism. The women seemed 
so.terrified. . “ 

Joined later in the suit by another 
Black woman attorney in the office 
Judy Johnson, two Asian women 
attorneys, and one male lawyer who 
worked with them, Patterson and her 
associates began to dig deeply into 
the problems of the battered women. 
They conducted scores of interviews, 
and investigated the files and 
written and unwritten policies of the 
Oakland police department. They read 
volumes of published material on the 
battered woman. 

The resulting introduction to their 
lawsuit speaks eloquently of their 
findings: 

An incident of wife-beating occurs 
every thirty seconds. 
female homicide victims in California 
in 1971 were killed by their husbands. 
An Oakland police officer estimated 
that one-half of the calls for assis- 
tance that are received involve do- 
mestic violence. 

Domestic violence, wife-battering, 
assults on women by men with whom 
they are emotionally involved, is a 
social problem which has just recently 
been acknowledged by society. For 
centuries, many men around the world 
have used physical violence to harass, 
intimidate, hurt, and/or punish women 
perceived by these men as deserving 
physical abuse or disciplining. 
Battered women are not merely slapped 
occasionally; they are often beaten 


with bricks, coathangers, belts, fists. 


Women have been burned with lighted 
cigarettes; pregnant women have been 
punched in the stomach, women have 
been threatened with guns. Wife 
batterers do not come only from 
ghettoes, the lower classes, or par- 
ticular ethnic groups. They include 
doctors, ministers and others one 
might regard as pillars of the com- 
munity. 

Only recently has wife-beating become 
a focal point of public concern. Shel- 
ters for battered women have been 
established in some cases sO women can 
leave the violent environment and 7 


One out of three 


Wh ot htod WOMEN cond) 


reassess the relationships in which they 
find themselves. Consciousness-raising 
sessions have been held with battered 
women to help them cope with domestic 
violence. Despite these efforts, the 
failure of the criminal justice system, 
in general, and the police, in par- 
ticular, to protect battered women from 
their assailants remains a problem. 
The police department is the only 
public agency readily accessible 
on a twenty-four hour basis in 
times of crisis. When a battered 
woman calls the police, she ex- 
pects an immediate response. But 
many police departments give do- 
mestic disturbance calls low 
priority, taking anywhere from 
twenty minutes to several hours 
to respond, and sometimes no 
showing up at all. Furthermore, 
the most common complaint heard 
from wife/victims is that if and 
when police arrive on the scene, 
they rarely do anything at all. 
Historically, the judicial system has 
explicitly sanctioned woman battered 
through the upholding of a policy known 
as the "Rule of Thumb," which allowed 
a husband to beat his wife with a stick 
"no thicker than his thumb." Many 
state courts have recognized the common 
law of chastisement. The first cases 
decided in a United States court ack- 
knowledging the husband's right to 
beat his wife, held that "a husband 
should be permitted to chastise his 
wife moderately in cases of great 
emergency ‘without subjecting himself 
to vexatious prosecutions for assult 
and battery, resulting in the dis- 
credit and shame of all parties con- 
cerned.'" Later the rule of chastise- 
ment evolved into a policy of non-in- 
volvement by caurts and the rest of 
the criminal justice system -- a policy 
which has survived until the present time 
and is reflected in the arrest-avoidance 
policy of the Oakland Police Department. 
The declarations of battered women and 
experts give further support to the 
conclusion that the police rarely 
arrest even when asked to by the 
victim. Almost any article or book 
written on the subject cites the police 
policy of non-intervention in domestic 


violence situations as a given, 


The Scott vs. Hart suit in 1976 was 
the first of its kind filed in the 
United States. A similar suit was 
later filed in New York, and settled 
in 1978. 

Alleging that battered women had 
been unconstitutionally denied 
police protection from assaults by 
men with whom they were, or had been 
involved, the class action suit, was 
eventually settled out of court. — 
The settlement mandated far reaching 
changes in police practices and 
procedures for handling domestic 
violence calls. It required that 
the police treat domestic violence 
with the same seriousness that they 
treat other violent crimes. His- 
torically domestic violence had 

not been seen by the police as a 
criminal, but at most, a civil 
matter. That is still the view 


of police departments in many parts 

of this country. 

Under the new policies, officers shall 
not consider whether the assailant 

is married to or involved with the 
victim when deciding whether to make 
an arrest. The police also are 
required to help battered women use 
self-help programs to protect them- 
selves, and if needed, refer the 
victims to counseling centers and 
shelters. They must also advise the 
women that they can make a citizens' 
arrest if there are no grounds for a 
police arrest. Restraining Orders 
must also be enforced. A monitoring 
team was established under the settle- 
ment to review compliance with the 
order. Non-compliance by the police 
could result in fines, contempt of 
court rulings and court orders. 

The settlement awarded $5,000 and court 
costs to the attorneys who brought 

the suit. It also encouraged the City 
of Oakland to seek federal funds to 
help victims of domestic violence, in= 
cluding money for emergency shelters 
and counseling programs. 

This is only a preliminary step in the 
larger assult against society's 
condonation of violence, as Judy 
Johnson sees the issue. Ultimately 
attitudes must change. Women need 
support and consciousness-raising so 


that they feel good enough about 


themselves that they refuse to be 
victims of domestic violence. And 
all of society must understand that 
violence must stop before any real 
dialogue between people can begin. 
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Judy Johnson is a woman with a mission 
Intense, intelligent, outspoken, the 
thirty-one year old Black woman attorn 
is one of the Bay Area's leading ad- 
vocates for battered women. 

Ms. Johnson worked with the team of 
four women attorneys who, in 1976, 
filed a class-action lawsuit against 
the Oakland Police Department on behal 
of battered women. The suit charged 
that battered women were being denied 
equal protection of the law by virtue 
of the inadequate to non-existent 
police response to their calls for 
police protection (see story page Jin 
A native of Richmond; California, Ms. 
Johnson speaks candidly of the 
emotional trauma she suffered as a 
child growing up in a home where 
domestic violence was commonplace. 

Her father, she relates, was a macho- 
figure who resorted to violence as a 
means of enforcing his authority and 
control over the all-female household. 
Like most sensitive children, Judy, 
the youngest child in the home, was 
especially traumatized by the batter- 
ing she witnessed because she did not 
understand it and nobody bothered to 
try to explain,»it to-her. 

She also experienced another common 
reaction of children reared in 
battering homes -- the feeling of 
being isolated and powerless, and 
frightened. Judy's story had a 

fairly satisfying ending, unlike that 
of many battering families. Her mothe 
endured, and bided her time, until the 
last of her children, Judy, grew up 
and moved away from home. "When I 
packed my bags," Judy relates, "she 
packed hers too." Now, she's a con- 
tented senior citizen living a full 
life, with no threat of unpredictable 
beatings hanging over her. 

Judy sees her own outlook on life, and 
her sense of who she is, as having 
been molded by the atmosphere of 
violence she lived in as a child. She 
is an avowed feminist, assertive, un- 
relenting in her attacks on societal 
patterns of male dominance, and "un- 
willing to relinquish control over my 
personal life to anyone." 

Always a good student, Judy was one of 
those bright minority students sought 
after by some of the major universitie 
in the country. She chose Stanford 
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BLACK WOMEN IN LAW 


ADVOCATES FOR BATTERED WOMEN 


after getting a personal call from 
+= the President of that university 
ey= urging her to enroll. Describing 
= herself as a civil libertarian, 
=, Judy worked on the San Quentin six 
committee as a law student. She has 
= also worked on prison reform issues. 
‘T At the time of the Scott vs. Hart 
£ + lawsuit, Judy worked for the Legal 
i She 
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District Attorney in the San Francisco 
DA's Consumer Fraud Unit. She was 

one of the organizers of Community 

Law Week, held last month in San 


that she and the other 
ZT attorneys on the Scott vs. Hart suit 
T initially had to do some soul-search- 
+ ing to reconcile their civil liber- 
+ tarian views with their actions push- 
+= ing for more arrests and prosecutions 
=in the Black community (even arrests 
= of batterers) given the historical 

T relationship of police to third world 
T communities. But she resolved the 

T dilemma by keeping sight of her real 
7 purpose: to use her training in law 
+ to help everyone in our community 
+reach their full potential. "That 
+=cannot happen so long as violence 

= shuts off any meaningful dialogue 


I between people." a oe 
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SOMETIMES I WISH MY EYES HADN'T scent dbehb 


T Judy says 
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+ Sometimes I wish my eyes hadn't been opened 
= Sometimes I wish I could no longer see 

All of the pain and the hurt and the longing 
Of my sisters and me as we try to be free. 


ometimes I wish my eyes hadn't been opened 
ust for an hour how sweet it would be 

ot to be struggling, not to be striving 

ut just sleep secretly in our slavery. 
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= 
+ But now that I've seen with my eyes I can't 
close them 

=xBecause deep inside me somewhere I'd still know 
= The road that my sisters and I have to travel 

My heart would say yes! and my feet would say go! 


™ Sometimes I wish my eyes hadn't been opened 

_ But now that they have I'm determined to see 
+ That somehow my sisters and I will be this day 
s= The free people we were created to be. 
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The San Francisco Charter Commission 
is looking for volunteers to pass out 
brochures for a few hours a day at 
various street fairs in the City thru 
out the summer. 

The brochures explain revisions made in 
the Charter, which will be voted on in 
the November 1980 general elections. 

By using volunteers to (wo)man booths 

t street fairs, the Charter Commiss- 


ion members are hoping to reach as many 
voters as possible with explanations 

of the revisions. 

WOA members who want to volunteer to 
help in this effort should call Valer- 
He Nin Rosenkrantz at 552-7887. 


The Women's Alcohol Coalition(WAC) is 
sponsoring an ongoing group for women 
with alcohol-related problems. Sessions 
will be held at WAC offices, 3466 20th 
Street, in SF, on Wednesday evenings, 
7:30 -9:30 p.m, Fees are based on 23 
Sliding scale, Childcare provided, 

For info call 282-8900. 
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The most satisfying experience I have had 

on male-dominated boards were those on 

which I, as the only woman, had insisted 

we needed more women, both on the boards 

and in executive positions, with the re- 
sult that after a while men joined me in 
experiencing the same concern. 2 ny 
Consciousness raising on the women s issue 
jis important for us as women, it is even 
more important for us that men be sensi- 
tized to this issue and that must be a > 
major goal. They are stiTT in places many 
of us are not and I want them as allies, 
not as antagonists. : = # 
The second area of concern is even more 
‘'delicate....Black men and Black women must 
‘enter the door of equality together.....+>- 
‘The women's movement has a tendency to look 
‘took white, to be seen as a white middle- 
‘class upward mobility venture. Minority 
women, particularly Black women, have much 
to show you about the real problems of work 
and family, and if you would look at their 
‘lives more carefully, and listen to their 
experiences, you might learn more about the 
future rewards and “problems of equality... 


SPIER 


(A CALENDAR \\\ : 


JULY 1- A Coalition Meeting will be held to 
organize a Take Back the Night demonstration’ 
for next fall. Sponsored by Women Against 
Violence and Pornography in the Media. 7:30 
pom. at the Women's Building, 3543 -18 St. 


July 9 = BWOA monthly meeting. To be held 

at the Oakland Public LIbrary, 125 14th St. 
Take the Nimitz Freeway to the Jackson St. 
exit. Jackson to Oak, make a left, and pro- 
ceed up Oak to 14th. Media Chairperson Ro- 
berta Palm will try to get a special showing 
of a new Black television series Up and 
Coming for the meeting. please try to be 
prompt. Meetings start at 6:30 p.m. 


uu 


July 13 - Friends of Jule Anderson will 
hold at party for Board of Education Can- 
didates Toni Animiano, Granduel Jackson, 
Margel Kaufman, and Art Tapis. Donation 

$10. Time 3-6 p.m. Location 575 -9th Ave. 


July 12-13 A Conference on the crisis in 
the Middle East will be held at the Uni- 
versity of San Francisco, designed to cla- 
rify many of the issues surrounding con- 
flicts in that area of the world, ranging 
from the crisis in Iran to the Arab-Isrea- 
1i-Palestinian issue. For information call 
Gwen Hunter at 752-7766. 


July 14-16 The Children's Foundation will 
sponsor a School Breakfast Coalition Con- 
ference at George Washington University to 
olan strategy for 1980-81 to lobby against - 
cuts in nutrition programs for school child-— 
ren. For information write to: NSBC, The 
children's Foundation, 1420 NEw York Ave., 
\.W.m Suite 800, Washington, D.C. 20005. 


August 5 - A National Hearing on Age Dis- 
crimination - All Ages Need Wages. Time 
5:30 to 7 p.m. at Cogswell College Auditor- 
jum, 600 Stockton St., San Francisco 
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High school counselors told 
_’Michaele Christian she didn't 
shave what it takes to be a 
“sdoctor. Fifteen years and a 
1career change later, she is 

* graduating at the top ofa class J 
~of 205 dnd is the first Black to i 


ANDERSON MEDALLION: The U. S. Treasury Dept. 
has announced that the Marian Anderson 
American Arts Medallion will be offered this 
summer. Orders for the half-ounce gold 
medallion (front and back views shows) will 
be taken beginning June 16. 


The price of *finish in the No. 1 spot at t 
the medallions will be based on the previous a Cece ge cown Cai verta ms Peheel OF ie 
day's closing spot price of gold on the New TMedicine in Washington, D. C. 


York Commodi ty Exchange, plus production 
and handling costs. Orders can be made 
through local post offices. 


te 1S ted VOTH ede TOG Fhe eae Ete 
‘The Westside Community Mental Health Cen- + 
nr 


Ie ESRI AR Gr gh gee bob ae 4. ae ab ay off 
‘yp AROD TION 1 
*Rar' and 'Ray' are adorable fraternal twins, Jf 
four. years old. They want a permanent home! Jj 
Born 5/10/76 they were cared for by their 
mother for over a year. Since 1978 they 
have been in a foster home where they have 
received genuine care and stimulation. 

They are normal, healthy and they relate 
well to adults and extremely well to peers. 
Both are alert, responsive and happy! 


t 


ter is presenting the first in a series 
of Mental Wellness Forums on July 1, at 
7 to 9 p.m. Location: 1425 Turk Street. 
“Unemployment will be the topic discussed. 
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A FAR AL Seng 

Dear Sist : roe OPI Fe Fe ; 
i san The foster mother whom they call “auntie" 
i For a most appropriate and is very attached to these youngsters and 
4 beautifully executed reception is anxious to find them an cg ola de 

i . She is willing to babysit and to continue 

we express o ; : : 

: and nei Nee ce to assist their new parents in "any way." 
, 

the lost letter, the late notifi- : 
| cation, you turned in a magnificent if you or any of your friends want to 
i performance, and with graciousness provide 'Rar' and 'Ray' with a good home. 


quickly call Alice Washington, The Bay Area 
Urban League Permanency Planning Project 
at 835-8840 or Cindy Dolan, San Francisco 
Department of Social Services at 558-3765. 


I It is rare in the modern world. 

J Even if we were able, we could in no 
sense repay for this offering. It 

5 is the second time within the last 
four years that BWOA has made an 

fF outstanding contribution to a major 

i effort sponsored by this department. 
If in the days ahead there is any 


- 


L aie VE XENI AL AL at SL ALLA SE LL Oe -+ Ve a eh) 
This month's newsletter was brought 

to you by: 

Ernestine D. Eppenger 


DOR GEOR DE OE QEDE DE OR AE DE DEFOE Ak aE AE 
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j way that we can assist you -- given Regina L. scott 

the kind and quality of our re- Edith Turnipseed 

sources -- please do not hesitate 
J to call on us. Many thanks to Hernandez and Asso- 
| ciates for again allowing us to us 
r Sincerely, their space, and to Eleanor Spikes 

ew Pas and Patsy Fulcher for sharing the 

i Barbara T. Christian * news with us, and giving us their 
i Chairperson _ + creative ideas. Til 
= 


